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Careful study of any period will reveal that back of all the com- 
plex happenings marking such period there have been certain 
fundamental impulses, certain human strivings, of which the 
happenings themselves have been, in great part, but the mani- 
festations, or expression in concrete action. It is the prime 
function of the historian to discover, explain the rise, trace the 
development and make known the results of these forces which 
have dominated mass action in the past. Only as this is done 
do the myriad of events going to make up the body of historical 
data assume a real meaning, and historical narrative become 
other than a dry tabulation of detail. 

A distinguished historian, E. A. Freeman, has well said that 
if history is past politics, politics is present history. If it is of 
value for the historian to trace out and place in their true light 
those great movements of the past, how much more important 
it is that the student of present-day politics should, by a similar 
examination of current events and efforts, seek to make known, 
and interpret the forces and aspirations now dictating the col- 
lective action of peoples. Just as history has little significance 
for us, except as these mainsprings of human conduct are laid 
bare, so present politics will fail to have that meaning, which it 
should have, unless we can have clearly in mind the great ends 
towards the accomplishment of which present-day collective 
or political action is directed. It is for us, therefore, students 
and practical workers alike, in the field of politics occasionally 
at least to stop and ask ourselves: what are the motives, the 
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fundamental objects, that we have in view in proposing and advo- 
cating concrete measures of reform? Have we any real social 
philosophy? Can we claim any fundamental end the achieve- 
ment of which will represent a gain other than the particular 
improvements sought to be accomplished by the specific measures 
proposed? If we have, and if we can bring them home to the 
people, we will have accomplished a great step in the campaign 
for betterment upon which we are engaged. 

If we reason the matter out carefully, I think that we can not 
fail to realize that any great reform calling for political action 
has at least two distinct tasks to accomplish. It must convince 
the people, and their representatives; first, that the specific result 
sought to be accomplished is in itself a desirable one; and, second- 
ly, that this result is one which can, and should, be accomplished 
through political action. Patent as this is, I think that too 
often, in our earnest strivings to accomplish the first, we lose 
sight of, or at least fail to pay due attention to, the second. 

It has now been a matter of something over twenty-five years 
that I have been earnestly interested in the great movement 
for the improvement of industrial conditions and the betterment 
of the conditions of labor. I think that I can say that no field 
of social reform has in the past appealed, or in the present appeals, 
more to me than does this giving to labor that share of the well- 
being now enjoyed by other more fortunate classes, and of which 
it is at the present time so largely deprived. In common with 
all workers in this field I have welcomed the improvements that 
have, at this point and at that, been accomplished. I believe 
that progress has been achieved and that a further advance is 
inevitable. To this extent I am an optimist. It is when, how- 
ever, I look back on the tremendous efforts that have been put 
forth to bring about these few and isolated achievements, and the 
time that has been required for their accomplishment, that I am 
impressed with the fact that something must be radically wrong 
that these gains should only have been secured at such an expen- 
diture of time and strength, and that each time some simple im- 
provement is sought to be accomplished the same fight has to be 
laboriously fought over again. 
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Reasoning on the matter, in this pessimistic mood, I have come 
to the conclusion that the explanation lies in the fact the we 
have never yet performed the second of our fundamental tasks. 
We have again and again asked of the state to exert its sovereign 
power to bring about a certain condition of affairs but we have 
never converted the people whole-heartedly to the principle 
that the determination of the fundamental conditions under 
which industry should be carried on, and labor performed, is, 
or should be, a prime function of the state, and that, as such, 
the latter is performing its duties properly in this field only to 
the extent to which it is acting upon this principle. Essentially, 
fundamentally, therefore our great problem is a political one. 
It is that of bringing about a change in the political philosophy 
of the people. Could we once accomplish this the battle would 
be virtually won all along the line. There would remain but 
the comparatively easy task of perfecting the technical details 
through which this general principle of state action would find 
expression. 

Back in their minds the American people are still dominated 
by the dogmas of laissez-faire and individualism as preached by 
the Manchesterian and utilitarian schools of the middle nineteenth 
century. They still are influenced, though often unconsciously, 
by the doctrine that all resort to the state is to be deprecated. To 
the conception of the state as a powerful agent for the accomplish- 
ment of positive good they lend but a reluctant ear. As Gambetta 
said in respect to the opposition new France was encountering, 
"Le clericalisme, voila l'ennemi;" so the modern social reformer 
must say of this attitude of mind toward the function of the state, 
"There is the real enemy to be met. " 

If we turn to other countries we can find scarcely a vestige 
of this old philosophy remaining. No more striking evidence of 
this fundamental change in political thought is afforded than 
that offered by the transformation that has taken place in the 
political principles of the Liberal party now in power in Great 
Britain. During the great liberal period, ushered in by the 
reform act of 1832 and extending to at least 1874, the Liberal 
party stood for the economic doctrine of laissez-faire and the 
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political doctrine of individualism as urged by the most ultra 
of these schools. From this position the party has made a com- 
plete volte face. Today it stands no less emphatically for the 
new conception of the state as an agency whose full power should 
be exerted for the betterment of the material interests of the people. 

It has been the fashion to characterize this change as one from 
individualism to collectivism or even socialism. Collectivistic 
it certainly is if by that we mean the recognition of social rights 
and duties and the use of social or collective action to meet them. 
That it is anti-individualistic in the sense of laying little, or less, 
emphasis upon the desirability of individual freedom and initia- 
tive is wholly incorrect. Modern liberalism, in the United States 
as well as in England, looks to state action as the means, and the 
only practical means, now in sight, of giving to the individual, 
all individuals, not merely a small economically strong class, 
real freedom. It holds that the so-called freedom of the depend- 
ant woman and child to work as long hours and under any con- 
ditions, no matter what the danger to health and limb, is, in 
truth, but abject slavery masquerading under the name. Free- 
dom means a real liberty to choose. 

Fundamentally there exists throughout modern society the 
juristic paradox that liberty is many times sacrificed by laws 
conferring freedom, and that laws establishing legal restraints 
have as their result the broadening of the field of liberty. No 
one has put this paradox more clearly, nor analysed it more acutely, 
than Dicey in his brilliant work Law and Public Opinion in England 
in the Nineteenth Century. "Ought," he says, "a borrower to 
have the right to obtain a loan, which he urgently requires, by 
the promise to pay usurious interest? Ought a man, to take an 
extreme instance, to be allowed to make a contract binding him- 
self to be the servant of his neighbor for life? (Such a contract was 
legal in England as late as 1837, and though specific performance 
could not be enforced, damages for its breach could be recovered.) 
To put the matter more generally, ought every person of full age, 
acting with his eyes open and not the victim of fraud, but who 
nevertheless is placed in a position in which from the pressure 
of his needs he can hardly make a fair bargain, to be capable of 
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binding himself by a contract? If these and the like questions be 
answered in the affirmative an individual's full contractual 
capacity is preserved, but he is in danger of parting by the very 
contract which he is allowed to make with all freedom. " 

Again: "May X, Y and Z lawfully bind themselves by agree- 
ment to act together for every purpose, which it would be lawful 
for X, Y or Z to pursue if he were acting without concert with 
others? If this question be answered in the affirmative the con- 
tractual freedom and therefore individual liberty of action re- 
ceives what appears to be a legitimate extension, but thereupon 
from the very nature of things two results immediately ensue. 
The free action of X or Y or Z is in virtue of the agreement 
into which they have entered placed for the future under strict 
limits and their concerted action may grievously interfere with the 

liberty of some third party If on the other hand, 

the question before us be answered in the negative, and in the 
interest of individual freedom, the law forbids X, Y and Z to 
combine for purposes which they might each lawfully pursue if 
acting without concert, then the contractual power of X, Y and 
Z, or, in other words, their liberty of action, suffers a serious 

curtailment Hence the right of association has, 

even from the merely speculative point of view, a paradoxical char- 
acter. A right which seems a necessary extension of individual 
freedom may, it would seem, become fatal to the individual 
freedom which it seems to extend. " 

I have quoted at length from Dicey for three reasons. In the 
first place, it brings out clearly the fundamental principle under- 
lying, and furnishes the true justification for, all action on the 
part of the state having for its purpose the regulation of industry 
and labor, whether it applies to combinations of labor or capital, 
to the imposition of conditions to be observed in the interest of 
health and security, or to the basis upon which the labor contract 
between employer and employee shall be made. Secondly, it dem- 
onstrates that abstention on the part of the state from all attempts 
at regulation does not necessarily mean real respect for individual 
freedom of action. On the contrary it may mean the sanctioning 
by law of conditions which will in effect destroy any real freedom; 
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and, conversely, that legal limitations upon freedom to do certain 
things may, and in all proper social legislation will, result in a 
real increase in individual freedom and independence. Finally, 
as the logical deduction from this, the battle upon which we are 
engaged for the determination by law of the conditions that 
shall obtain in industry, whether it relates to health, security 
or the labor contract itself, instead of necessarily meaning, as 
many suppose, a narrowing of the sphere of individual liberty 
is, as we believe, directed to the end that real freedom may 
find fuller expression. 

This, then, is the answer to the question propounded in the 
earlier part of our paper. Have we any real social philosophy? 
Can we claim any fundamental ends the achievement of which 
will represent a gain other than the particular improvements 
sought to be accomplished by specific measures of reform? We 
have such a philosophy, and, contrary to general belief, it is one 
that looks to the broadening of the real liberty of the individual. 
We recognize with Dicey that in asking for the imposition of certain 
conditions we are infringing to that extent upon theoretical liberty 
of contract. But with him we believe that we can maintain that 
such restrictions are far more than compensated for by the greater 
practical freedom in other respects conferred upon the people 
affected. Our philosophy rests upon the dual postulate that 
there is a minimum of economic independence and comfort that 
must obtain if an individual is to be measurably free, and that 
this minimum can only be secured by the state assuming the 
obligation to see that it is in no case violated. It holds that liberty 
and law are correlative terms: that the first can truly exist only 
through, and by virtue of, the second. Remove all legal restraint 
on the manner in which industry shall be carried on and we invite 
but a merciless exploitation of the weak and their subjection to a 
condition of dependence. We hold therefore that the refusal by 
the state, which alone has the power of enacting and enforcing 
general rules of conduct, to determine the minimum conditions 
of health, security and comfort which the public conscience de- 
mands as the birthright of all, its refusal to prevent the exploita- 
tion of the weak and helpless through excessive hours of labor or 
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the payment of inadequate compensation, and its refusal to 
ensure that due provision will be made, through insurance institu- 
tions, or otherwise, against the four great contingencies threaten- 
ing the economic security of the individual — accident, sickness, 
old age and inability to find work, means its failure to meet that 
duty which it is the prime function of a constitutional government 
to perform; viz., the protection of the individual against op- 
pression and the guaranteeing to him of the fullest possible enjoy- 
ment of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

It is at this point that we join forces, and stand shoulder to 
shoulder, with other individuals and organizations which, like us, 
are fighting the battle of social improvement. It is not by mere 
chance that we see at the same time such great parallel movements 
as those for the improvement of public health conditions, for the 
regulation of housing conditions, for the better treatment of the 
dependent and defective classes, for the extension to the masses 
of opportunities for education and the provision of rational 
means for recreation, for the cheapening, expediting and improv- 
ing of methods of judicial administration, to the end that the 
courts may be open to all rich and poor alike, for the regulation 
of commerce, and finally, for the accomplishment of the ends to 
which we have specially dedicated ourselves, that of improving 
the conditions under which the individual worker shall perform 
his labor. All of these present the same fundamental charac- 
teristics. They stand for the equalizing of opportunities, the 
giving to all the same chance for health, education, recreation 
and labor, in a word, personal freedom, in so far as such oppor- 
tunities can be brought about by collective action. They base 
their efforts upon the sound social philosophy that there are social 
as well as individual duties. They adhere to the school of polit- 
ical philosophy that maintains that it is the function of the state 
to give expression to, and to put into effect, so far as it can, these 
demands of the social conscience. In fighting our fights we are 
at the same time contributing our part to the general movement 
for a fuller recognition of the province of the modern state. With 
those working in the other fields we are staunch individualists, 
but we maintain that this real individualism can only be secured 
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through the state recognizing that affirmative action on its part 
is necessary if this end is to be attained. 

We have now considered one of the bases underlying our philoso- 
phy. It has to do with the individual as individual, his welfare 
and his liberty. 

There is yet another phase of our philosophy that as yet has 
received only casual or accidental attention. I allude to its 
bearing upon the all-important problem of national efficiency. 
Of the great impulses now actuating humanity none is more deep 
rooted, none more widespread, than that actuating the several 
peoples of the globe to strengthen their position in the general 
family of nations and, if possible, to achieve supremacy. In all 
periods of history nations have striven to increase their power and 
to dominate in the field of world politics. The modern phase, 
however, differs in many respects from those that have preceded. 
Chief among these differences is the fact that, for the first time 
in history, all the nations of the globe have, in effect, been brought 
within the circle of this competition. For the first time, there is 
a realization of the smallness of our sphere. The period when 
increased power is primarily obtained through territorial expansion 
and development of new and uncivilized territory is drawing to 
a close. Hence the strenuous struggle for the few districts yet 
remaining. The feeling is that the time is well within sight when 
all nations will occupy their allotted portions of the globe. Even 
now most of the nations may, in this respect, be said to have come 
to a state of rest. 

This does not mean that competition between states will cease. 
It means merely that it will enter upon a new phase. It means 
that it will become intensive instead of extensive. From now on 
nations will put forth their most strenuous efforts so to develop 
their internal resources as to give them the supremacy to which 
they aspire. This brings us to the second of the differences marking 
off the modern from preceding phases to which allusion has been 
made. International competition will be industrial and commer- 
cial as well as military. Instead of narrowing, the field of contest 
will thus broaden out so as to include almost all phases of human 
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activity. This can mean but one thing. Victory will perch upon 
the banner of that nation which succeeds in developing the greatest 
efficiency in the arts of peace. If a nation desires to advance in 
this competition it behooves it to apply itself consciously and de- 
liberately to the perfection of all of its institutions and agencies, 
to the conservation and development of its natural resources 
and to their most effective utilization for the satisfaction of human 
wants. 

Of all of its resources labor is by far the most important. So 
important is it that one may almost say that all else depends 
upon it. Not until a nation has secured a body of sturdy, skillful 
and contented workers can it be said to have met the first requisite 
to national efficiency. It thus becomes a matter of prime impor- 
tance for the nation as nation to apply itself to the task of bring- 
ing about this condition of affairs. As in the past the nation 
that would succeed had to apply itself to the training of its 
soldiers, so now it must apply itself to the training of its in- 
dustrial workers. We are appalled at the suffering, loss of life 
and destruction of wealth entailed by war and preparation for 
war. They are as nothing compared with the misery, sickness 
and death now due to the failure of society properly to control 
the conditions under which industrial work shall be performed. 
No one can calculate the loss daily taking place as the result of 
the use of feeble, untrained, discontented workers. 

It is part of the philosophy of our organization that, in striving 
for the welfare of the individual, we are at the same time striving 
for the increase in strength and power of the nation. We believe 
that in seeking to secure that children shall not be employed 
during their tender years, that women shall not be permitted to 
perform work unsuitable to their strength, that men shall not be 
made to work excessive hours nor be subjected to conditions 
detrimental to their health or security, that in the case of all class- 
es compensation shall be such as to permit of proper nourishment 
and protection, that opportunities shall be afforded for rational 
recreation and the development of their faculties, that facilities 
shall be provided for general and technical training, that security 
shall exist for their support and that of those dependent upon them 
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when they are incapacitated for labor through no fault of their 
own, that the terms of the labor contract determining the condi- 
tions under which they give their labor shall be a fair and equit- 
able one, and that provision shall be made for the proper adjust- 
ment of all differences arising out of such contract, that in urging 
these and other kindred measures we are seeking to have done 
only that which, apart from all other considerations, is absolutely 
essential if our nation is to conserve and increase its national 
power and hold its own in the great world contest for supremacy. 
No one, I think, can deny that to its efforts in this field are 
due, in no small part, the astonishing development in national 
power of the German people. If we turn to the Far East we have, 
if anything, an even more significant example of this in the 
rise in power of Japan. While this paper was in process of prepar- 
ation there came into my hands the extremely interesting document 
in which President Eliot gave to the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace the results of his observations in the East. 
In reading it I was struck with the fact brought out by him that 
Japan, in its unexcelled work in the field of preventive medicine, 
and in working out and applying a scientific ration for her soldiers 
and sailors, had been actuated primarily by the desire to secure 
efficiency in its military establishment. Only secondarily, or 
at least to a less extent than is the case with western nations, 
was it moved by the purely humanitarian interest in the welfare 
of the individual. Whether the laying of the emphasis on this 
side is or is not to be deemed the proper motive is, for our present 
purpose, immaterial. The important point is that Japan has not 
only recognized that national power must be secured through 
the development of the individual but has demonstrated that no 
expenditure or effort is too great to this end. At the outset the 
attention of the Japanese government was naturally concentrated 
upon the army and navy. More directly pertinent to our present 
subject is the fact that Japan is now no less fully cognizant that 
the same policy is demanded in the industrial field. The rapid 
rise in that country of manufacturing on a large scale has brought 
with it many of the evils so greatly in evidence in western nations. 
Engrossed in her foreign wars Japan has not had the time to reform 
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her legal system to meet these new conditions. President Eliot 
points out that existing evils are fully appreciated and that Japan 
is now about to do for her industrial army what she has so ably 
accomplished for her men in armor. The United States today 
is far in the rear of most of our great competitors in respect to 
social legislation. Let us take heed that we are not distanced too 
far by both the East and the West. 



